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for the degree to which kinetic energy is converted into heat by impact, when bodies collide.
In order to get the problem into simple form, let it be supposed that the colliding bodies are perfectly inelastic; for the addition afterward of that modicum of elasticity which is always present in fact will not affect our conclusions as to the portion which is inelastic. Now the word "heat" being merely a subterfuge, or cloak for ignorance, with which we cover up the fact that the energy disappears and we do not know what form it takes, let heat be excluded from the discussion. We may refuse to use the word until we have an exact idea to attach to it.
What form, then, may the energy of the colliding bodies take, if both elastic rebound and the formation of heat are excluded, and the conservation of energy is still to hold true? Only one, by any possibility, viz: the rupture of the bodies and the separation and scattering of their fragments. This is the only truly mechanical process, aside from elastic rebound, which will absorb energy inelastically.
But, if the bodies collide as free bodies, uninfluenced by the propinquity of other and greater masses, such as the earth, the fragments will not stay scattered. They will fall together again. Because of the increase in mass-pairing by the splitting up of the original bodies, and also by the loss of energy in their fracture, the average intensity of the fragment-pairs must be less than that of the original pair; and since the bodies were led • to collide, the fragments will do likewise, to a partial degree at least.
But these secondary collisions between the fragments occur under the same conditions as did the primary collision. There is to be no elasticity, and no shrouding of the energy under the mysterious term "heat" Therefore the secondary collisions can result only as did the primary, viz: in a further subdivision or comminution of the fragments. And these secondary fragments must again collide, in tertiary collisions, etc., etc.
To this .process there can be but one inevitable end. Collision, fracture and disgregation must take place again and again, although with diminishing violence, until a condition of permanently stable equilibrium is reached by the fragments becoming so small that they no longer collide. Instead, they will have come, one after another, as each became small enough, to